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"// you  go  into  a  labyrinth,  take  a  clew  with  you." 

— English  proverb 

Universal  Studios,  in  Hollywood,  offers  a  tour,  part 
of  which  consists  of  a  1 0-minute  ride  through  New 
York  tenements,  a  Midwestern  town,  a  village  in 
Spain,  a  tropical  forest,  abandoned  castles,  a 
remote,  dust-filled  California  mining  town,  and  an 
ordered,  tree-lined  suburb  in  Middle  America.  It 
is  a  non-stop,  almost  life-sized  ride,  in  which  what 
is  real  and  what  is  imagined,  what  is  outside  and 
inside,  past  and  present,  remembered  and  for- 
gotten, butt  against  each  other  in  a  crazy  way. 
This  tour  is  the  closest  thing  to  the  experience  of 
Susan  Hall's  paintings  that  I  can  describe. 

The  outdoor  sets  at  Universal  are  not  meant  to 
be  fantastic  or  surreal,  but  it  is  the  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  one  place,  with  its  specific  associations 
and  physical  characteristics,  to  another  entirely 
different  situation  that  jars  the  mind  and  senses. 
It  may  be  odd  to  use  an  event  as  an  analogy  to  a 
group  of  paintings,  but  these  pictures  are  narra- 
tive ones.  Like  events,  they  take  place  in  a  spe- 
cific time  and  location,  and  each  tells  a  story. 

The  images  in  Hall's  paintings  are  amalgams 
of  people,  places  and  events  in  her  life.  All  of 
them  are  things  seen  or  experienced,  put  together 
in  composite  form,  the  way  they  are  remembered 
or  perceived.  Real  objects — rooms,  houses,  sky- 
scrapers; oceans,  beaches,  plains;  foliage,  ani- 
mals, isolated  figures — are  overlaid  with  markings 
that  are  weird  and  improbable.  There  are  har- 
nesses and  strangely  patterned  draperies,  bizarre 
birds  and  ethereal  grids,  objects  and  designs  that 
trail  off  onto  the  floor  and  become  interchange- 


able; all  are  repeated  within  a  painting  as  well 
as  within  a  series  of  paintings. 

Every  picture  is  full  of  "mistakes,"  that  is,  de- 
tails that  are  deliberately  inconsistent.  An  ordinary 
situation  becomes  extraordinary  by  the  intrusion 
of  an  unexpected  detail;  a  puddle  reflects  some- 
thing other  than  what  is  actually  there,  fingers  curl 
around  a  partly  opened  door,  a  number  appears, 
unreasonably,  on  a  group  of  tablecloths.  Such 
details  create  small  mysteries  and  make  each 
painting  a  discovery  and  a  surprise. 

The  work  deals  with  the  specific  and  the  gen- 
eral at  the  same  time.  Things  are  seen  both  close- 
up  and  far  away,  so  that  detail  and  distance  have 
more  to  do  with  vision  than  with  the  logic  that 
orders  it.  Many  of  the  paintings  represent  a  spe- 
cific time  of  day  and  weather,  but  nighttime  scenes 
appear  drenched  with  daylight,  and  the  light  of 
day  is  softened  into  the  deepening  glow  of  twi- 
light. The  figures  which  occupy  these  scenes  are 
archetypal,  unconcerned  with  the  vagaries  of 
nature.  Mostly  they  are  women,  isolated — they 
daydream,  rest,  pose  or  stand  mutely  in  an  en- 
vironment which  they  do  not  act  upon.  They  relate 
to  their  surroundings  the  same  way  the  objects  in 
them  do,  so  that  a  glove,  an  institutional  building, 
a  patterned  rug  are  imbued  with  the  same  energy 
and  importance  as  are  the  living  figures. 

Because  Hall's  images  consist  of  what  she  has 
seen  and  what  she  remembers,  the  formal  aspects 
of  her  paintings  are  subtly  distorted.  The  repeated 
forms  indicate  that  events  remembered  are  not 
causal  or  successive,  but  occur  in  nonsequential 
time.  Many  of  them  arouse  feelings  of  nostalgia, 
not  for  a  specific  era,  but  for  intimations  of  one's 


own  childhood  or  adolescence.  The  Masked  Ball, 
Dog  Days,  The  Beach  Portrait,  The  High  Wire 
Specialist  and  others  trigger  in  us  memories  of 
similar  places  and  events  that  might  seem,  in 
another  context,  commonplace. 

Here,  however,  we  are  witnesses  to  secret, 
mysterious  events.  We  are  unnoticed  observers, 
peering  into  rooms,  windows,  courtyards,  intimate 
spaces.  The  figures  in  these  paintings  are  all 
preoccupied  with  the  world  inside  the  picture 
plane,  with  something  that  has  happened  or  may 
happen.  If  something  is  happening,  it  is  some- 
where just  off-frame.  The  events  and  people  are 
transformed  not  only  because  we  are  on  the  out- 
side looking  in.  but  because  the  space  within  the 
picture  is  like  the  space  of  memory,  where  interior 
and  exterior  lose  their  meaning.  Even  the  per- 
spective indicates  how  a  thing  is  remembered 
rather  than  how  it  actually  is.  Every  picture  of  an 
interior  is  preoccupied  by  the  exterior  world;  a 
vast  plain  seen  through  a  window,  plants  and 
rocks  growing  onstage,  a  city  reaching  into  a 
night  sky.  Outdoor  events  all  take  place  in  court- 
yards, buildings,  boats,  inside  screens  or  door- 
ways— situations  that  contain,  hidden,  intimate 
places  that  provide  refuge  and  hint  at  mystery. 

These  ambiguous  SDaces  are  fully  inhabited 
only  by  women.  The  men,  when  present,  are 
turned  away.  A  back,  a  hand,  part  of  a  leg,  are  all 
that  can  be  seen.  The  female  form,  limpid  and 
stocky,  not  quite  androgynous,  is  both  autobio- 
graphical in  the  multiple  roles  it  plays  and  highly 
emotional,  a  charged  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
effective  and  affective  attitudes.  The  female  torso 
is  also  used  as  a  chassis  on  which  to  drape  and 


arrange  a  variety  of  imaginative  designs  and  in- 
vented apparel.  Since  all  the  garments  worn  are 
transparent,  the  body  and  its  coverings  (what  is 
used  to  identify  and  distinguish  it)  become  inter- 
changeable, just  as  interior  and  exterior  space, 
day  and  night,  are  confounded. 

What  brings  one  back  to  the  specific  in  the 
welter  of  changing,  ambiguous  elements  in  Hall's 
work  is  the  constant  repetition  of  figures,  motifs, 
and  discrete  spaces  within  each  painting.  Each 
element  is  imperceptibly  altered,  the  way  an 
image  changes  each  time  it  is  remembered.  Like 
rhymes  or  musical  notes,  the  similarity  of  images 
separated  in  space  creates  visual  rhythms  that 
structure  the  picture  in  a  continuum.  Intervals 
clarify  the  images  and  activate  the  silence  be- 
tween them,  infusing  the  pictures  with  the  tension 
of  expectancy. 

Looking  at  Susan  Hall's  painting  is  an  absorb- 
ing experience;  her  work  has  the  impact  of  the 
most  convincing  illusion  even  Hollywood  can 
provide,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  provocative  and 
complex.  In  each  picture,  what  is  before  us  be- 
comes the  only  reality  for  the  moment,  and  it  is  a 
delightfully  satisfying  one. 


Marcia  Tucker 
Associate  Curator 
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All  paintings  are  acrylic  on  canvas  and  were  executed  in  1971 

1.  Act  III.  62x73 

2.  After  the  Rain.  58x641/2 

3.  The  Beach  Portrait.  61  x  72 

4.  The  Business  Woman.  60  x  71 

5.  Dog  Days.  62  x  73 

6.  The  Exhibits.  62  x  69 

7.  High  Wire  Specialists.  57  x  64 

8.  The  Masked  Ball.  52x70 

9.  The  Ornithologist.  62  x  72 

1 0.  The  Picture  Window.  56  x  78 

1 1 .  Rainbow  on  the  Roof.  71  x  62 

12.  Summer  Terrace.  65x68 

1 3.  Waiting  for  the  Dawn.  63  x  62 

14.  The  Whisper.  6OV2  x  81 
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